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Achievement 
By Walter E. Myer 











E all admire a person of :marked 

ability and outstanding achieve- 
ment, a person who rises above the com- 
mon level and who carves for himself 
a position of real leadership. We look 
upon such a person with envy or ad- 
miration, but we are likely not to follow 
his example. Too frequently we accept 
the standards of unsuccessful people 
with whom we happen to be associated. 
We want to do a little better than the 
fellow at our elbow does but not neces- 
sarily much better. 

A runner is likely not to make the best 
record of which he is capable unless a 
competitor is at his heels. A student 
of great ability may be satisfied with 
very ordinary work if it is a little better 
than that done by his dull or unambitious 
classmates. A student with high ideals 
may compromise with his conscience if 
he is in the company of others whose 
ideals are not so high. 

Mediocrity, dullness, lack of vision or 
strongly propelling purpose; these qual- 
ities are unattractive when you look 
them in the face. But they do attract. 
We are ordinarily unconscious of their 
drawing power but it is there. It oper- 
ates like an ever-present undertow, 
which pulls many of the stronger and 
more promising individuals below the 
surface and prevents their winning the 
success for which nature fitted them. 
It also stands in the way of social, civic, 
and moral progress. 

Fortunately, however, there are per- 
sons who cannot be held down by the 
undertow. These are the leaders. There 
is an individual here and there who does 
not go along with the herd. He does 
not let dullards set his standards. He 
is not content to do a little better 
than the person at his side if that per- 
son is slow, unambitious, insensitive. 

Such an individual decides what he 
can do, fixes his attention upon distant 
goals, and bends his 
energies toward the 
realization of his 
purposes. He is sat- 
isfied with nothing 
less than the best he 
can do. If those 
about him sink to 
low levels, he tow- 
ers the higher above 
them. If his friends 
are dishonest in 
their practices, he 
still holds rigidly to his standards of 
honor. The limits of his achievements 
are fixed, not by sluggish or poorly 
endowed companions, but by the far- 
thest reaches of his own powers. 

These persons are the ones most 
likely to realize their best possibilities. 
They are the ones who help to set higher 
standards. They improve the life of 
the home. They help the schools to do 
finer work. They make their communi- 
ties better. They help to lift business 
practices to higher planes. They are 
the real builders of a better civilization. 
They do not boast of their superiority 
but they feel it. They are proud with- 
out being haughty; honorable without 
being self-righteous and priggish. In 
these young men and women who are 
pace setters rather than slavish follow- 
ers lies the best hope of individual 
happiness, social welfare, and national 
strength. 
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in the fight against the Communist invaders. 





A RALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


EARLY in the Korean war, Australia started sending troops and supplies to help 


Shown here are some soldiers enroute 


to Korea, boarding a transport plane at Sydney—Australia’s largest city. 


The Western Pacifie 


Are the New United States’ Agreements with Australia, New 


Zealand, the Philippines, and Japan Sufficient? 


AST year the United States signed 
a set of treaties on the defense 
of the western Pacific against Com- 
munist aggression. One agreement is 
with Japan, and it provides that 
American armed forces can keep 
bases in Japanese territory even af- 
ter the former enemy nation regains 
full independence. 

Another pact is with the Philip- 
pines, and still another is with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. These last 
two treaties state that we shall co- 
operate with the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand on Pacific 
defense matters. 

The pacts have not yet officially 
gone into effect. They cannot do so 
until approved by our Senate and by 
legislative bodies in the other coun- 
tries concerned. They are _ likely, 
however, to go into operation before 
very long. 

Do these treaties form the frame- 
work of an adequate Pacific defense 
arrangement? Governor Thomas 
Dewey of New York says they do not. 
What we need, he declares, is a single 
Pacific pact that would include Burma, 
Indonesia, and as many other Far 
Eastern nations as would join. 

Supporters of the Dewey proposal 
argue as follows: 

“Our treaties with Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Australia, and New Zealand 
are all right so far as they go, but 
they leave too many gaps. They give 
no clear guarantee that we would 
help defend other vital parts of the 
Southeast Asia region. 

“We should give warning, through 
a treaty, that we shall take armed ac- 





tion against any new Communist at- 
tacks in that area. This is the best 
way of preventing such attacks. If 
the Communists had clearly under- 
stood that we would resist the inva- 
sion of South Korea, they would never 
have made that invasion, and the Ko- 
rean war would undoubtedly 
been avoided.” 

Opponents of the Dewey suggestion 
reply in this way: 

“Our best means of preventing new 
Communist attacks is by making the 
Chinese Communists and the Russians 
fear that we will drop atomic bombs 
on their homelands if they launch 
new We should rely on 
this means of preventing aggression 
in the distant Orient, and should not 
commit ourselves to fight land battles 


have 


invasions. 


in all the areas where the enemy 
might strike. 
“Any Southeast Asiatic country 


making an alliance with us would ex- 
pect us to help defend its territory 
with ground troops in case of war. 
For this and other reasons, it is not 
practical to make an all-inclusive Pa- 
cific pact at this time.” 

Whatever future steps our nation 
may take in an effort to check the 
spread of communism in the Far East, 
it seems clear that we intend to work 
as a close ally of Australia and the 
other nations with which we have al- 
ready signed treaties. In the pres- 
ent emergency, as in World War II, 
Australia is one of our best friends 
and supporters. 

On pages 6 and 7, there is a picture- 
and-story discussion of that island 
continent and its people. 


Seaway Proposal 
Before Congress 


Legislators Urged to Authorize 
Helping Canada Finish the 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


RESIDENT TRUMAN is urging 

Congress to let the United States 
join Canada in building a St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The plan is to open the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes 
to ocean-going ships, and to develop 
new sources of water power for in- 
dustry in both Canada and the United 
States. 

The Seaway project is not new. A 
U. S.-Canadian commission began 
planning for it in 1895, nearly 60 years 
ago. Before Mr. Truman took office, 
both Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt 
also asked Congress to approve the 
Seaway. Congress did not do so. 

In the past, Canada was eager to go 
ahead with the Seaway only if we 
cooperated. We didn’t cooperate, so 
the project was not carried out. To- 
day, the situation is changed. Canada 
now says she will start this year to 
build the Seaway alone, unless we de- 
cide to join her soon. 

In view of Canada’s determination 
to carry on alone, if necessary, it is 
unlikely that our refusal to cooperate 
can stop the project—as was the case 
in the past. The question for Ccn- 
gress, then, is to decide whether we 
should now join with Canada in build- 
ing the seaway so that we may share in 
deciding how it is to be run. Congress 
is expected to go into the highly con- 
troversial issue thoroughly during the 
next few weeks. 


What, exactly, is the Seaway project 
expected to accomplish? 


First, the Seaway would, in effect, 
bring the ocean closer to the heart of 
the North American Continent. 
Ocean-going ships could use a route 


(Concluded on page 2) 





AN ORE BOAT near Toledo, Ohio. It 
is one of the many vessels that use our 
inland seas—the Great Lakes. 
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Seaway Project 


Concluded from page 1) 


00 miles between the 
Duluth, Minne- 
Great Lakes 


of more than 2,3 
Atlantic Ocean, and 
sota, the westernmost 
port city. 

The route from the 
be through the St. 
and a series of canals and locks into 
the Great Lakes. Duluth, Detroit, and 
other cities in the area would be able 


Atlantic would 


Lawrence River 


to become ports for ocean-going ships. 

A good part of the 
pleted. Passageways already connect 
the Great Lakes. Ships can go from 
the Atlantic to Montreal, 
1,000 miles. 


seaway is com- 


Canada, a 
distance of However, 
rapids and low water along a 120-mile 
stretch of the St between 
Montreal and Ogdensburg, New York 


Lawrence 


keep ships from going on into the 
lakes. 
Locks, canals, and dams are needed 


120-mile stretch, which is 
in the International Rapids region, so 


along the 


that presen can by-pass the rapids in a 
Some locks 
and dredging are needed at other 
points also to open up the whole Sea- 


safe channel, 27 feet deep. 


way to ocean-going ships (see chart). 

Second, the water power part of the 
intended to supply large 
amounts of electricity, which would 
be shared by the United States and 
Government 
dams along the St. Lawrence, in the 
International Rapids area, could make 


project 1s 


Canada. engineers say 


possible a 10 per cent increase in elec- 
trical power for New York and adjoin- 


ing New England states. 


What are the 
operating with 
St. Lawrence? 


arguments for co- 


Canada to open the 


Americans supporting the project 
say: 

“The Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
part of the boundary 
1ited States and Can- 
ada. It would be foolish to let Canada 


rence form a 
between the U 


build the Seaway alone and then con- 


trol it. We should share supervision 


“Government transport 
say the Seaway would pay for itself in 
50 years. Army engineers estimate 
the total cost at 818 million dollars, of 
which our share would be 566 million. 
Charging tolls for ships using the 
route would pay most of the cost. Sale 
of the power facilities to New York 
state, which wants them, would bring 
back the balance of the money invested 


specialists 


by our federal government. 


(Canada’s share of 252 million, 
plus what she already has spent on 
the project, would equal the amount 
we are to pay.) 

“If we do not share the cost, we 
shall only spite ourselves. American 
ships would use the route, and the tolls 
would go to Canada alone. New York 
State would have to make her own deal 
with Canada for the power plants. 

“We should share supervision of the 
Seaway because it would be of great 
importance to us in case of war. We 
would have an inland water route, safe 
from submarine attack, for bringing 
Canadian metals and other materials 
to our country. 

“Even in peacetime, we need the 
route in order to get iron ore to our 
midwestern steel mills cheaply. The 
Mesabi mines in northern Minnesota, 
our principal source of iron ore now, 
are wearing out. We shall have to im- 
port 40 million tons of the metal a year 
by 1960. 


Supplies from New Mines 


“We can get a large part of the ore 
we need from new mines in Quebec 
and Labrador. Shipment by rail would 
be very water 
route would make it possible to get the 
ore delivered cheaply and easily. 

“The Seaway would bring greater 
prosperity to the Great Lakes ports, 
for they would be able to do more 
shipping business. Manufacturers 
and farmers in the area would be able 
to ship goods by water to eastern 
markets, and even to 
more easily 
by rail. 

“The power plants would provide 
New York and neighboring states with 
electric power more cheaply than can 


expensive. The new 


foreign coun- 


tries, and cheaply than 
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HARBORS along the Great Lakes are closed by ice during winter months, but 


navigation starts as early as possible in the spring. 
in Lake Erie by a Coast Guard ice-breaker. 


barges, moving through a path cut 


more power. Lack of it has caused 
some factories to move to other parts 
of the country. 

“Let there be no doubt that Canada 
can do the job alone. The Senate ap- 
proved a treaty in 1909 setting up an 
International Joint Commission with 
U. S. and Canadian members. The 
commission has the right to decide all 
cases involving the use of boundary 
waters between our country and Can- 
ada. President Truman seems confi- 
dent that American members of the 
commission will agree to let Canada 
start the Seaway alone—if Congress 
decides that we should not join in on 
the project.” 


What are the 
U.S. cooperation in building the Sea- 


arguments against 


way? 


Opponents of the undertaking say: 

“It would be foolish to pay out 
money to build something we don’t 
need. The country now has ample 
water and rail transport facilities. 
It would be most unwise to use steel, 
cement, and other materials needed for 
our defense program just to have par- 
tial ownership of an _ unnecessary 
water route. 

“The cost undoubtedly would be far 
higher than the army engineers think. 
temember that estimates for building 
the Panama Canal were 160 million 
dollars, but the actual cost turned out 
to be 375 million. 

“Chicago, Detroit, and other cities 
would have to spend money to deepen 
their harbors to take care of big ships. 
We would have to build military de- 
fenses to guard the route. The total 
cost probably would be two billion 
dollars, according to estimates col- 
lected by Representative James Van 
Zandt, Republican, of Pennsylvania. 

“We won't be spiting ourselves by 
losing a share of tolls on ships. There 
wouldn’t be sufficient traffic to bring 
in enough money to pay for the water- 
way in many, many years. The power 


Shown here are some iron-ore 


project is a problem for local people, 
and not for the federal government. 

“The Quebec-Labrador mines can 
supply only about a fourth of the im- 
ported ore we may require by 1960. 
There is no need to build a waterway 
for that ore, because other sources are 
available. 

“We can get ore from Ontario 
Province in Canada, and it can be de- 
livered through the Great Lakes route 
as it is now. Venezuela can supply 
huge amounts of ore., Also, there are 
big deposits available in Texas and 
Mexico. Ore from there could be 
shipped to midwestern steel mills by 
way of the Mississippi-Ohio River 
barge route which already exists. 


“Small Savings” 


“The power plants won’t do much to 
lower New York electricity costs. The 
savings would hardly amount to five 
cents a month on an average family’s 
electric bill. The high cost of labor, 
not a lack of electricity, is the main 
reason factories have moved away 
from New York and New England. 

“If the Great Lakes ports were to 
get more business, it would be at the 
expense of New York City, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other ports. Too, 
the railways would lose 100 to 250 mil- 
lion dollars a year in freight income. 
The coal mines would lose business if 
the water power were used to provide 
electricity in New York. The gains 
would not offset these losses. 

“Canada faces problems if she de- 
cides to go ahead alone. It is un- 
likely that the Federal Power Com- 
mission or the U. S. members of the 
joint waterways commission are going 
to authorize the project, 
shows its disapproval. 

“However, if Canada goes ahead, we 
definitely should keep out. Even in 
wartime, the Seaway wouldn’t be of 
much use. Just a single bomb could 
destroy one lock and put the waterway 
out of commission.” 


if Congress 
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A CROSS SECTION of the proposed waterway project. 
bers on this drawing with those on the accompanying map, you can locate the 


By matching the num- 





construction jobs that are under consideration. 
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The International Rapids region 


(Number 4) is where some of the heaviest work would be done under the project. 
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Fifth of a Series on Presidential Prospects 





Will Republicans Choose California’s Warren? 


Here is the fifth in a series of spe- 
cial features on leading contenders 
for the Presidency. This week we dis- 
cuss Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia, who is seeking the Republican 
nomination. In the paragraphs below, 
we review Mr. Warren’s career, and 
also present the conflicting views on 
how strong he would be as a candidate 
and as Chief Executive. 


What is Warren’s background? 


The son of a railroad worker, Earl 
Warren was born in Los Angeles 60 
vears ago and has been a life-long 
resident of California. He grew up in 
sakersfield where he had a _ paper 
route after school and played the 
clarinet in the town band. 

Working as a freight handler and a 
farm hand, he earned money to pay 
for his law studies at the University 
of California. He had just started to 
practice law when his career was in- 
terrupted by World War I. He be- 
came an infantry lieutenant, but the 
war ended before he got overseas. 

After the war, Warren settled down 
to practice law and take part in Re- 
publican politics. From 1925 through 
1938 he was the district attorney of 
Alameda County. For the next four 
vears he served as his state’s attorney 
general. 

In 1942 Warren was elected Gov- 
ernor of California. Four years later 
he was not only the nominee of the 
Republicans but also of the Democrats 
for a second term, and was re-elected 
by a big margin. In 1948 Warren was 
the Republican choice for Vice Presi- 
dent, but the Dewey-Warren ticket 
was defeated in the election by the 
Truman-Barkley slate of the Demo- 
In 1950 the people of Califor- 
nia, by an overwhelming majority, 
elected Warren to be their governor 
for a third term. 


crats. 


What are his views on the prob- 
lems that the nation faces today? 


Governor Warren calls himself a 
“middle of the road’ candidate. On 
most of the big issues, he feels that 
his views are somewhere between the 
liberal and conservative extremes. 

In world affairs he is an interna- 
tionalist. He thinks we must continue 
to support the United Nations and 
strengthen that organization. He be- 
lieves that we must cooperate with 
other peace-loving nations to prevent 
aggression. Insofar as we can afford 
to help our friends get on their feet 
again, he thinks we should do so 
through mutual-aid agreements. The 
California governor thinks that Re- 
publicans and Democrats should co- 
operate as much as possible in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

In national matters, he has come out 
strongly for “sensible social progress.” 
What his views appear to be on social 
welfare are indicated by his record 
as governor. In California he has 
stressed programs of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to needy children, and has 
pushed large-scale building programs 
for hospitals and schools. He favors 
a system of health insurance but 
thinks it should be run by the states 
rather than the federal government. 

In fact, Warren is strongly opposed 
to the federal government’s taking 
over any additional powers. He thinks 
that state and local governments 


should play the big role in running 
local affairs. He favors social-welfare 
projects, but is strongly opposed to 
socialism. Social changes should come 
about by the will of the people, he says, 
and additional programs desired by 
the people should be paid for as they 
are carried out. 


How good a candidate would he 
make if nominated? 


Republicans who want Governor 
Warren as their party’s Presidential 
candidate argue as follows: 


“Governor Warren is an excellent 
vote-getter. California has well over 
a million more registered Democrats 
than Republicans, yet in the 1950 bal- 
loting for Governor, Warren swept 


strong party “regular,” and has ap- 
pointed many Democrats to state of- 
fices. He could not get the backing of 
the conservative wing of the Repub- 
lican Party. The support of that 
group is necessary for anyone who 
wants to be a GOP candidate. 

“In 1949, when running for Vice 
President, Warren could not carry his 
own state. Although that loss appar- 
ently didn’t harm his standing with 
Californians, it would be a drawback 
to him as a national candidate. Too 
many voters associate his name with 
the defeat of the Republicans in 1949. 
The voters want someone who has con- 
clusively proved ,he can be a winner. 

“Moreover, Warren is still not too 
well known to voters outside Califor- 
nia. He has not expressed his views 





every county in the state and amassed 
more than a million votes above the 
total of his Democratic opponent. 
“Warren’s record in California 
plainly indicates that he makes a big 
appeal to independent voters and also 
attracts a good many Demotratic 
votes in addition to those of the Re- 
publicans. A candidate who can win 
such votes is what the Republicans 
need, for there are more registered 
Democrats than Republicans in the 
nation, just as there are in California. 
“Warren’s record as governor of 
California will make him a powerful 
candidate. Among the big issues of 
the day are crime, corruption, and 
spending. As a district attorney, 
Warren won fame for prosecuting 
criminals. He has run the state of 
California efficiently and economically. 
His administration has been clean and 
scrupulously honest. This record will 
appeal to voters all over the nation.” 


Republicans who do not want War- 
ren as their candidate put forth the 
following views: 


“Warren leans too far to the left— 
he is too liberal. His social-welfare 
program in California has greatly re- 
sembled President Truman’s Fair 
Deal. He has never been known as a 


GOVERNOR EARL WARREN of California was Republican Vice Presidential 
candidate in 1948, and this year he is seeking the party’s Presidential nomination 


on national and international affairs 
the way some other candidates have. 
He lacks the national appeal that a 
strong candidate must have.” 


If nominated and elected, would he 
make a good President? 


People who do not want Warren as 
President put forth these views: 
“Managing the U. S. government is 
a lot different from running a single 
state. Warren has done a good job in 
California, but he lacks experience 
on the national level of government. 
He would find the national government 
more complex than state government. 
“Warren would be particularly un- 
prepared to handle foreign affairs—the 
major problem of the times. It would 
take a long time for him to acquire the 
knowledge and skill needed in this 
field. At this critical period, we would 
be unwise to put the leadership of the 
nation into the hands of a man who 
is wholly without experience in the 
field of foreign affairs. 
“Furthermore, we need a President 
who can get close support from Con- 
gress. On the national level, Warren 
could not expect the backing of Demo- 
crats—as he has often counted on in 
California. He would need whole- 
hearted support from his own party, 


record in California 
conservative 


and Warren's 
makes it unlikely that 
Republicans would back him in Con- 
gress. Thus, if Warren were elected 
President, there might be a stalemate 
between Congress and the Executive 
branch, and much harm might result 
to the nation.” 


People who favor Warren for Presi- 
dent argue as follows: 


“It has been proved in the past that 
former have often made 
first-rate Presidents. The prospects 
that Warren would do so are excep- 
tionally good. As governor of a state 
which has grown tremendously in the 
past 10 years, he has faced—and solved 
—many of the same problems with 
which he would have to deal on the 
national level. He has shown marked 
ability as an administrator who can 
get things done. 

“Following a common-sense, ‘mid- 
dle of the road’ course, Warren could 
unite the American people better than 
anyone else. Moreover, he would not 
be a ‘captive’ of the political bosses 
or bound by any political ‘machine.’ 

“Warren’s uncompromising stand 
against heavy government 
spending, crime, and corruption in 
California would make him a strong 
President, for these are some of the 
same problems which he would en- 
counter on a national scale. Although 
he has had no experience in adminis- 
tering foreign affairs, he has taken a 
sound, common-sense approach to 
them, and would be certain to appoint 
the best men available to help him out 
He would do an honest and efficient job 
of running our government.” 


governors 


waste, 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
with the following 


whose 


italicized word 


word or phrase meaning is 


most nearly the same. Correct an- 


swers are given on page 8, column 4. 


1. A registered (réj’is-tér-d) voter 
is a person who (a) always supports 
the same party (b) is 21 years of age 
or older (c) has signed the official 
roll and is qualified to vote. 

2. Australia has 
(pis’ter’l) 
(a) unusual (b) mountain 
(d) rural, 

3. The British claim to Australia 
( siib-stin’shi-at’d) 
1829. 


many pastoral 
great beauty. 


(c) ugban 


scenes of 


was substantiated 
in ceremonies held on June 1, 
(a) established (b) given up (ce) 
made known to the world (d 
by Japan. 


denied 


1. If a river is navigable (niv-i-guh- 
b’l) it is (a) deep and wide enough 
to be used by ships (b) cut by rapids 
and falls (c) near the ocean (d) an 
old Indian haunt. 
think the folly of 
completing the St. Lawrence Seaway 
is manifest (min‘i-fést). (a) 


5. Opponents 


recog- 
nized by Canada (b) obvious (c) ar- 
guable (d) not apparent. 

think 
(in’dis- 
inexpensive (b) a 
good idea (c) long overdue (d) essen- 
tial. 


6. The Seaway’s supporters 
the project is indispensable 
I 
péen’sii-b’l). = (a) 
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Britain’s Monarch 


Queen Elizabeth II, who ascended 
Britain’s throne when her father, the 
late King George VI, died earlier this 
month, is busy these days as queen of 
the British family of nations. 
Though Elizabeth, as monarch, has 
no actual governing powers, she has 
many duties to perform. Besides man- 
aging Royal estates, she talks to lead- 
ers in her country, makes 


appearances, 


public 
attends 
ceremonial activities, and from time to 


speeches and 
time she visits other lands as her na- 
tion’s representative. At the same 
time, Britain’s monarch acts as a sym- 


ELIZABETH II, who is now busily en- 
gaged in her lifetime job as Queen of 
Britain and the British Commonwealth. 
This picture was taken in happier days, 
when Elizabeth, as Princess, visited the 
United States. 


bol, very much as a flag does, to draw 
members of the British family of na- 
tions together. 

Elizabeth’s husband, a former 
Greek Prince, cannot share the throne 
with the queen because he is not an 
heir in the British Royal family. 
Nevertheless, he does what he can to 
assist his wife with her duties. 


New States? 


The 


again 


lawmakers are once 
considering the 
whether or not Alaska and 
should be admitted as the 
the 50th states of the Union. 
At present, Alaska’s 130,000 people 
and Hawaii’s half million inhabitants 
have little say in running their own 
affairs. The President of the United 
States for both 
territories, and most of the important 


nation’s 
question of 
Hawaii 


19th and 


appoints governors 
laws affecting the two areas are made 
by Congress. the people 
of Alaska and Hawaii cannot vote for 
the country’s President, or for regu- 
lar members of Congress. (The two 
representatives in 


Moreov er, 


have non-voting 
Congress 

Certain congressmen and citizens, 
who oppose statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii, take 


“In our country’s history, we have 


this stand: 


never made states out of areas that 
are not joined by land with other 
states or territories. Alaska and Ha- 
waii are far away from the U. S. 
mainland, and there would be diffi- 


cult problems involved if they were 
given statehood. They should be 
given a large measure of control over 
their home affairs, but they should not 
be made into states.” 
Supporters of the 
as follows: 


bills 


statehood 


answer 


“Modern communications bind the 
two territories so closely to the United 
States that distance is unimportant. 
The people of Alaska and Hawaii keep 
in close touch with what is happen- 
ing on the mainland, and they proved 
to be loyal Americans during World 
War II. They have earned the right 
to statehood, and our country would 
be strengthened by such a develop- 
ment.” 


Messages to Orient 


What will certain people of China 
think when they find and read a 
special message from America? The 
students of Lenoir Rhyne College, in 
Hickory, North Cardlina, may never 
know the answer to this question. But 
they hope their efforts to send mes- 
sages to the Chinese people will help 
make friends for democracy in the 
Far Eastern land. 

The young men and women of 
Lenoir Rhyne College have been work- 
ing on a new project aimed at pierc- 


ing Communist China’s “Iron Cur- 
tain.” Each student wrote a letter, 
which was translated into Chinese, 


and placed the messages, along with 
rice, sugar, needles, and other useful 
items, into a waterproof plastic bot- 
tle. Brightly colored balloons, marked 
with the Chinese lettering for “Tid- 
ings,’ were attached to the bottles 
to draw attention to them. 

Later this month, American ships 
or planes are expected to drop the 
bottles into the sea, just off China’s 
coast. It is hoped that the messages 
will be picked up and read by the 
Chinese people when the containers 
are washed ashore. 


War on Corruption 


Newbold Morris, a New York law- 
yer and Republican leader, is now in 
charge of uncovering dishonest prac- 
tices in the national government. As 
special assistant to Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath, Morris heads the 
Truman Administration’s  anti-cor- 
ruption drive. 

Special investigator Morris will be 
given a free hand to probe all govern- 
ment agencies—including the Attor- 
ney General’s office—declared Mr. 
McGrath when he recently appointed 





OUR NAVY’S NEWEST 


jet fighter-interceptor—the Douglas F4D ‘“Skyray.” 


The Story of the Wee 
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HONOR SYSTEM. The Central National Bank, in Yonkers, New York, has set 
up this self-service device, to help customers get change for coins and small bills. 
So far, the bank reports, nobody has short-changed the “‘cash-eteria.” 


the New York lawyer to his new post. 
Morris is scheduled to give Congress 
and the nation a full report of his 
findings next July. 

Most Democratic leaders praise the 
appointment of Mr. Morris as a forth- 
right effort by the Administration to 
track down federal workers who use 
their jobs to cheat the government. 
They point out that Morris, a Repub- 
lican, can be counted on to expose 
corruption, whether it is engaged in 
by Democrats or Republicans. 

A number of Republicans and a few 
Democrats, however, are c.itical be- 
cause the investigation was launched 
by the Attorney General, some of 
whose former helpers were accused 
of dishonesty within recent months. 
An independent group of citizens 
should carry out this important probe, 
these officials argue. 


New Hampshire Primary 


An important political contest to 
test the strength of several leading 
Republican and Democratic Presiden- 
tial prospects will be held in New 
Hampshire early next month. The 
voters of that state will cast ballots 


NAVY 


This plane is not yet in mass production, but it may eventually be the answer to 
America’s need for a plane that is better than the Russian MIG-15. 


in a special election, or Presidential 
primary, on March 11. 

Ohio’s Senator Robert Taft, Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower, commander 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation forces, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and Harold Stassen, president 
of the University of Pennsylvania, are 
are the chief Republican contenders. 
President Harry Truman, and Ten- 
nessee’s Senator Estes Kefauver are 
in the Democratic race. 

The New Hampshire primary will 





be followed by similar contests in 
Minnesota on March 18, and in 14 
other states during the months of 


April, May, and June. In general, 
these primaries give members of each 
party a chance to select their state 
delegates to the national conventions, 
where the candidates for the 
top office are nominated. 

The Presidential primaries are con- 
sidered to be important tests to meas- 
ure a political candidate’s following 
among the members of his own party 
within each state. Candidates who 
make a good showing in these special 
party elections often gain strong sup- 
port at the national meetings which 
decide who is to run for President 
and Vice President in each party. For 
this reason, Presidential hopefuls usu- 
ally allow their names to be entered 
only in those state primaries in which 
they have a good chance of winning 
strong support from their party 
members. 


ae" 
nations 


Billions and Billions 


If you decide to visit the nation’s 
capital this year, you may want to 
the $100,000 bill on display in 
one of the Treasury Department’s 
buildings. Actually, there are very 
few of these valuable bills in circula- 
tion, they are made only 
upon special request. 

All told, we have over 27 billion 
dollars’ worth of money—paper cur- 
rency and coins of all denominations 
—in circulation at the present time. 
In their everyday dealings, Americans 
are using enough dollar bills to reach 
around the globe more than four 
times, if placed end to end—a total 
of more than one billion dollars in 
currency. 


see 


because 
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Moreover, the nation is using over 
$2 billion in 5’s, $10 billion in 20’s, 
and $5 billion in $100 bills. Mean- 
while, our $5,000 bills are limited to 
787 in number, and there are about 
1,200 bills of $10,000 denomination in 
use, 


German Question 


Should the Saar, a tiny land be- 
tween France and Germany, remain 
partly independent under French su- 
pervision, or should it be returned to 
Germany? Should West Germany be 
admitted to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization defense system at this 
time? 

These are questions to be discussed 
by NATO members when they meet 
in Lisbon, Portugal, later this week. 
West Germany has said that both is- 
sues must be settled before she can 
agree to join France and other neigh- 
boring countries in setting up a Euro- 
pean defense army. 

The most troublesome of these 
questions has to do with the future 
of the Saar. This tiny area of just 
under 900 square miles is a rich in- 
dustrial and mining center. The land 
and its one million people have been 
bitterly fought over by France and 
Germany in past years. 

Allied leaders are now striving to 
settle the Saar dispute as quickly as 
possible in an effort to prevent any 
slow-down in Europe’s defense pro- 
gram. At the same time, they are 
discussing the former enemy coun- 
try’s request for NATO membership. 


Air Crashes 


A congressional committee is mak- 
ing a thorough investigation into the 
causes of three major passenger air 
accidents which shocked the nation 
within a little over two months. All 
three mishaps occurred in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. The heavy toll of lives 
included air passengers as well as New 
Jersey residents. 

Airline officials as well as the na- 
tion’s lawmakers want to know why all 
three planes crashed within a mile of 


one another, and within such a short 
period of time. In general, the air- 
lines have established a splendid rec- 
ord of safe travel over the years, and 
air executives hope to continue this 
record. 

Meanwhile, aroused citizens of New 
Jersey, and people throughout the na- 
tion, are demanding action to avert 
new air disasters. Some people argue 
that all air flights over populated areas 
must be stopped as a first step to pro- 
tect city dwellers. Others believe that 
such a step is not necessary. They 
contend that tighter safety measures 
and closer inspections of planes than 
heretofore is the answer to the air- 
accident problem. 


Land for lran’s Farmers 


Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi is 
trying an unusual method of fighting 
the Communist threat in Iran. The 
Shah is going ahead with plans to 
divide his farm lands among the poor 
people of his country. This, he hopes, 
will help the Iranians earn a better 
living, and turn them against the Com- 
munists, who would like to gain control 
of his government. 

The people who will receive a share 
of the Shah’s land are fortunate. 
Until this opportunity, they could look 
forward only to living on land belong- 
ing to wealthy men, such as the Shah 
himself. Much of what the farmers 
raise goes to the landowners, and only 
a small part is kept by the families 
who do the work. 

Shortly after Mohammed Riza Pah- 
levi became Shah, he decided to do 
something about this. He began work- 
ing on a plan to divide his huge estates 
among the people. At last he offered 
to sell the land to the farmers, giving 
them a long time in which to pay for it. 

Communist leaders are so worried 
about the success of the plan that they 
are urging Iranians not to buy any 
of the Shah’s land. They promise to 
give free land to Iran’s citizens if 
they win control of the government. 
But this false promise is not stopping 
the Iranians from buying the land 
which the Shah is offering them now. 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Sue, three, was taking her first train 
ride. Her mother told her not to be 
afraid. She was very courageous until 
the train picked up speed. Then she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, mommie, I want daddy to 
drive!” 

* 

After placing an order for a Swiss 
cheese sandwich, the customer changed 
his mind. ‘Would it be possible to change 
it to an American cheese sandwich?” he 
asked. 

“Naturalize that Swiss,’ 
counterman to the cook. 


called the 
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KARAFFA IN eR 


Irate Passenger: “Madam, what do 
you mean by letting your child snatch 
off my wig?” 

Mother: “Oh, what a relief! For a 
moment I was afraid he had scalped you.” 


* 


At Mount Wilson Observatory a sci- 
entist who was scanning the heavens 
through the huge telescope remarked, 
“It’s going to rain.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked a 
fellow scientist. 

“My corns hurt.” 


* 


No wonder the hen gets discouraged— 
she never can find things where she laid 
them. 

* 


Policeman (calling up precinct): “A 
man has been robbed down here, and 
I’ve got one of them.” 


Chief: “Which one have you?” 
Policeman: “The man that was 
robbed.” 
* 


Housewife: “I see a spider web in the 
corner, Ethel. To what do you attribute 
that?” 

Maid: “To a spider, ma’am.” 
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“What a wonderful world it would be...” 
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And there shall be no night 


Unity and Strength 


Brotherhood Week Is 


Observed to 


Promote Understanding 


Among Racial, Religious and National Groups 


HIS is Brotherhood Week, spon- 

sored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews to promote 
understanding and unity of all our 
people—no matter what their re- 
ligion, race, or national origins. 

In past years, during this special 
week, we have quoted Eric Johnston, 
who has headed the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, served as an official in the 
federal government, and is now presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America. A _ statement he 
once made on tolerance is, we ‘think, 
still worthy of careful study: 

“Race hatreds and group intoler- 
ance simply do not jibe with any of 
the formulas of freedom so dear to 
the American heart ... The one thing 
that needs emphasizing, day in and 
day out, is that the spread of in- 
tolerance is not primarily a danger to 
the intended victims but to the whole 
country. Once the poison enters a na- 
tion’s bloodstream, the entire popula- 
tion is doomed. 

“The inevitable cycle of organized 
intolerance is that it destroys the in- 
dividual, the family, the community, 
then the state. The fight against it 
is not merely our duty as decent hu- 
man beings. It is the indispensable 
condition of our survival as free in- 
dividuals and as a prosperous nation. 
The ideal human relationship is that 
of cooperation rather than conflict. 
In the name of Heaven, and for the 
earthly value of security and national 
progress, let us not begin destroying 
one another in this America, ‘the last 
best hope of earth.’ ” 


Guiding Rules 


Here are some guiding rules for 
promoting the type of 
urged by Eric Johnston: 


cooperation 


1. You will be taking a very im- 
portant step when you come to real- 
ize that what you think of as your 
opinions of certain racial or religious 
groups may be mere prejudices. Many 
of us, early in our lives, formed 
prejudices toward certain ideas and 
groups, and we do not even realize 
that our opinions are without any 
foundation of fact. 


2. Try at all times to understand 
the other fellow’s point of view. If 
a question concerning Jews comes up, 
and if you are not a Jew, talk the 
problem over with a Jewish friend 
or member of the community. If you 
are a Jew, talk things over with peo 
ple who are not. Members of other 
groups should do likewise. 

3. If you are a member of a minor- 
ity group and are. discriminated 
against in any way, see to it that, so 
far as possible, your own conduct ig 
above criticism. If it is, you will be 
in a much stronger position to win 
support for your cause. 


Work for Justice 


4. Find out about organizations 
which are working for justice and 
for harmony among the various 


groups of our population. 
with them. 

5. Refrain at all times from calling 
any persons by names which are used 
as terms of reproach. Some people 
may not realize, when they use such 
terms as “chink,” “kike,” and “nig- 
ger,” how it hurts and angers those 
to whom they refer. 


Cooperate 


6. When you hear people making 
slurring remarks about any of our 
fellow Americans, let it be known 


that you disapprove. If you see that 
verbal protest on your part, however 
calm and reasonable, will only stir up 
trouble, show your disapproval by 
walking away from the offenders. 

7. Study the meaning of democracy. 
Does the acceptance of democracy 
mean that every individual is to be 
judged according to his merits? Does 
it mean that al/ the people shall have 
opportunity, or only the people of 
special races, nationalities, or creeds? 
Is. it in with American 
ideals for certain classes of the pop- 
ulation to 


accordance 


be denied opportunity, or 
would such a denial be more in place 
in countries which do not claim to be 
democracies? 

8. In all your dealings with other 
people, regardless of their race, na- 
tionality, and creed, practice the 
Golden Rule. Treat each individual 
as you would want him to treat you. 
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Australia 


(ont 


‘nile d from 


page 17 


1, This land lies apart from the rest 
of the eo- 


isolate it 


continents, but ‘ts 
not 
problems and dangers of the 
world. During World War II, 
forces came island-hopping 
ard the Australian mainland, 
threatened to invade it. They 
bombed Darwin, a northern 
Australia were estab- 


graphic does 
the 


modern 


position 
from 


Japanese 
down tow 
and 
severely 
port town. In 
lished some of the great military bases 
from which we 
back and finally 

Australia’s size and population pre- 


and our allies fought 
achieved victory 
sent In area 
18 states 
she has only about 814 
than live in 
she would 
need help in defending her extensive 
territory invasion. 


a big military problem. 


she is about as large as our 
combined, but 
million fewer 


Illinois. In 


people 
case of war, 
against 
Australia 
as “a populated fringe around a 
desert.””. This description, to a great 

holds There are 
farms, ranches in 
but 
along the sea- 
better. 


A writer once described 


vast 
extent, true today. 
and 
interior of the continent, 
live 


some mines, 
the huge 
most Au 


where 


stralians 


coast the climate is 


3. Australia is a land of strange 


creatures, such as the kangaroo 
and the platypus. Her most impor- 
tant animal, however, is the sheep. 
According to fairly recent estimates, 
Australia has nearly a sixth of all 
the sheep in the world. Her flocks 
provide far more than their propor- 
tional share of the world’s total wool 
supply, and wool makes up over half 
of Australia’s sales to foreign coun- 
tries. Large numbers of cattle, too, 
are raised on the island continent, 
and a great deal of beef is exported. 


sheep and cat- 


» located 


Some of Austri alia’s 


or “stations,” ai 


tle ranches, 
in regions so dry that it takes many 


acres of land to provide food for 


single animal. Each station, there 
fore, must cover a big stretch of ter- 
ritory. Anthony Eden, Foreign Secre- 
tary of Britain, tells of visiting one 
covering about 1,300 square miles. 


quantities 
Wheat ac- 


cent of 


Australia produces large 
of wheat and other grains 
for about 10 pet 


sales abroad 


counts 
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Many of Australia’s farms and 
ranches—especially her big sheep and 
cattle stations—are far from any 


town or railway, or even from a good 
highway. Some of the young people 
who live on isolated ranches get their 
mail and radio, Numer- 
ranchers radio transmit- 
so that they can send for help 


schooling by 
ous possess 
ters, 
emergency. If someone 
isolated ranch is seriously in- 
doctary can be summoned by 
He wll go to his patient by 


in case of 
at an 
jured, a 
radio. 
airplane. 

Drought is a great enemy of the 
Australian farmers and ranchers. Ir- 
overcome it in 


rigation is used to 


some sections of the continent. A big 
new irrigation and electric power 
project is now under way in the 


southeastern part of the country. 
A big nuisance, from the stand- 
point of the farmers and livestock 


men, is Australia’s huge rabbit popu- 
lation. It is estimated that wild rab- 
bits ate enough grass, in 1949, to feed 
10 million sheep. 





2, Because Australia is famous as a 
grain and livestock, 
many Americans regard it as a nation 
of farmers and ranchers. Actually, 
two thirds of the Australian people 
live in towns or cities. Large num- 
are employed in grain mills, 
meat packing plants, mines, factories, 
and shops. 

Sydney, shown here, 
tion of more than 1% 
Australia’s largest city. 
east coast seaport and wool market. 
Other major eastern and southeast- 
ern cities include Melbourne, with 
about 1'3 million people, and Bris- 
bane and Adelaide, with roughly half 
a million each. On the west coast is 
Perth, with about a third of a million 
inhabitants. The seaport of Darwin, 
on the moist, tropical northern coast, 
is a very small town. 

A study of Australia’s cities helps 
us to get an idea of how small her 
total population is. Taken together, 
the places which we have just men- 
tioned account for approximately half 
of all the people in the nation. The 


producer of 


bers 


has a popula- 
million and is 
It is a great 
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country needs and wants a_ great 
many more people than it now has. 
It systematically encourages immigra- 
tion from the British Isles and from 
the European continent. Newcomers 
are arriving at a rate of about 200,000 
a year. 

Australia insists that her new citi- 
zens must be of British or European 
descent. This policy has aroused a 
great deal of resentment in the 
crowded countries of Asia, which 
would send settlers to Australia if 
they could. Australians, however, ar- 
gue that serious racial conflicts might 
occur if large numbers of Asiatics 
came to their shores. 

Although Australia is 
large as the United States, she does 
not expect her population ever to 
equal ours in size. So much of her 
territory is barren desert that she 
would have a very hard time support- 
ing as many people as we now have. 
Australian leaders feel, however, that 
their country needs a population of 
something like 20 million, in compari- 
son with the present 814 million. 


about as 
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4, Since the time of World War I, 

manufacturing industries have 
rapidly in Australia. It 
just a few vears’ ago, however, that 
the “country under” started 
automobiles. Shown here 
are first all-Australian 
cars ever turned out. Mills and facto- 


grown was 
down 
producing 


some of the 


ries also produce steel, textiles, elec- 
trical equipment, and agricultural 
machinery. In the 1850's, a great 


gold rush brought numerous settlers 





5, Shown above is the Parliament 

House in Australia’s beautiful cap- 
ital city—Canberra. Like Washing- 
ton, D. C., Canberra was established 
for the purpose of being a 
national capital. It is at present a 
comparatively small city, with a pop- 
ulation of only about 20,000. As a 
member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, along with Canada and 
other countries, Australia 


express 


several 





are 
vreatest 


6. Australians 

world’s 
asts. In general, their country has a 
warm, sunny climate that is ideal for 
outdoor games and contests. Tennis is 
a favorite sport among the Austral- 
ians, and they play it extremely well. 
This fact was thoroughly impressed 
upon Americans last December, when 
an Aussie team defeated a U. S. squad 
in the annual Davis Cup matches. 
The victorious Australians are shown 
above with the cup. Most Austral- 


among the 


sports enthusi- 
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AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION SERVICE 
to Australian shores. Now, in addi- 
tion to gold, the nation mines iron, 
lead, copper, tin, zinc, and coal. Some 
Australians feel that their country 
should be making considerably more 
rapid industrial progress than it is 
at present. They contend that fre- 


quent conflicts between labor and 
management hold back progress. 
Other Australians feel that their 


country is going ahead and is develop- 
ing at a satisfactory pace. 


eV rea 


Em. 


AUSTRALIA AND INFORMATION SERVICE 
maintains loyalty to the English 
crown. Nevertheless, she is com- 
pletely self-governing. She has a 


Prime Minister (Robert Menzies now 
holds the office) and a two-house Par- 
liament. When Australia has an elec- 
tion, all qualified voters are required to 
go to the polls. Those who do not 
vote can be fined. The Australians 
have a federal system of national and 
state governments, like our own. 


A RALIAN NEWS AN NFORMA N SERV 


ians live near the seacoast. As a re- 
sult, water sports are popular. 

Young people in Australia do not 
spend all their time playing games. 
As we have seen, there are correspond- 
ence courses for those who live in iso- 
lated spots. It is possible to go all the 
way through high school by means of 
correspondence work. For young peo- 
ple who live in well-populated sections, 
there are excellent Educa- 
tional movies and radio programs are 
widely used in Australian classrooms. 


schools. 











Our Readers Say— 








Should we increase our taxes to help 
pay off the huge national debt? I 
don’t think so. We cannot afford to 
pay additional taxes at this time. 

SHELDON CLARK, 
Simsbury, Connecticut. 


* 


I think your series on “Presidential 
Prospects” is very interesting. In 
our American History class, we are 
planning to hold a trial Presidential 
election after we have read all of 
your articles on candidates. 

I hope that newspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the nation will dis- 
Presidential prospects just as 
effectively as you are doing. These 
articles would help people everywhere 


cuss 


to decide on the best candidate for 
President. | MaRLIN HAWKINS, 
Dill City, Oklahoma. 
+ 


A large percentage of eligible vot- 
ers in our country stay away from 
the poils at election time. Yet, many 
of these non-voting people spend their 
time criticizing our elected officials. 
Let’s see if we can improve ourselves 
in the 1952 elections! 

RONALD 
Marion, 


HERBEL, 
Kansas. 


Another boy and I conduct a 
weekly 25-minute show for 
teen-agers over Radio Station WFYC 
in Alma, Michigan. I also own a print 
shop in Ithaca. I should like to hear 
from other announcers 


and printers. 


record 


radio 
PASSENGER, 
Michigan. 


young 
EDDIE 
Ithaca, 
* 


I think we ought to take 
such as increasing taxes, to start pay- 
ing off the national debt now. In the 
future we may be less able to pay off 


steps, 


this debt because our country’s wealth 
in natural 
gradually drying up. 
unfair to 


resources seems to be 
Moreover, it 
a heavy debt 


seems leave 


for future generations to pay. 
HULZEN, 
lowa. 


DON VAN 
Oskaloosa, 
* 


All Americans should take an active 
part in elections. I think each eiti- 
zen should not only find out all he can 
about candidates who are running for 
office, but the voter should 
minor political jobs in his neighbor- 
hood. In this way, Americans could 
keep a close check on their country’s 
political affairs, and see to it that the 
nation has good men in public office, 

BONNIE KITCHEN, 
Williamsport, Maryland. 


also do 





Seience in 





the News 








An underwater camera is helping 
scientists to discover new fishing 
grounds off the shores of Britain. The 
camera is mounted near the top of a 
long metal pole. Farther down the pole 
are powerful flood lights. The equip- 
ment is lowered by rope into the wa- 
ter and allowed to drop. 

When the metal pole hits bottom, it 
causes the camera to snap a picture. 
As the picture is taken, a bell rings 
on the boat. Then the scientists can 
pull the pole up a little and drop it in 
a new location a few yards away, 
as the boat drifts along. 

A large number of pictures must 
be taken, but when they are all put 
they show very clearly 
not fish are plentiful in 


together 
whether or 
a given location. 


Housewives may soon find a new 
product on their grocery shelves 
canned fresh milk. A recently devel- 
oped process makes it possible to can 
milk without changing either its flavor 
or appearance. The canned milk may 
be stored for seven or eight months 
without 

The process may also be used to can 
fresh fruit juices, bananas, and many 
other foods. 


refrigeration. 


Our country’s newest passenger 
liner, the United States, is now near- 
ing completion. It will have 22 alumi- 
num lifeboats aboard—the first fire- 
proof craft of their kind. 

In addition to being fireproof, the 
lifeboats are almost unsinkable. They 


have Diesel engines, and will hold 
about 130 people each. 
The United States, which will go 


into service soon, is the biggest and 
fastest ship ever built in this country. 
It may set a speed record for At- 
lantic crossings. The vessel can be 


changed 
sary, and 


into a troopship, if neces- 
made to 14,000 


diers at one time. 


sol- 


carry 


Scientists estimate that there are 
2,000 ancient cities buried in Mexican 
soil. Most of them, however, will 
probably never be unearthed. They 
lie beneath dense jungles that could 
not be dug up. 

One of the ancient cities, built by 
the Aztec Indians, is buried about 
nine feet under Mexico City. In or- 
der to excavate the ruins, it would be 
necessary to tear down a big museum, 
a cathedral, and the capital city’s 
central square. Of course, this won’t 
be done. 

Though the 2,000 cities may lie 
buried forever, tourists visiting Mex- 
ico may visit many ancient 
which have been restored. 


ruins 
They may, 
for instance, see huge pyramids and 
temples built between 500 and 900 
A. D. One of the best known is El 
Castillo (The Castle). 
its steep 


Visitors may 


climb the 


and enter 
temple inside the white pyramid. 


stairs 


There will probably be less speed- 
ing on Connecticut’s Merritt Park- 
way from and acci- 
dents, too. 


now on fewer 
Police are trying a scien- 
tific method ‘of catching speeders on 
the four-lane highway. 

State police cars, stationed along 
the parkway, are equipped with radar. 
The equipment clocks the speed of 
vehicles as they pass by, and makes a 
printed record of the information. 

If a passing car is traveling faster 
than the speed limit, the state police 
officer will find it out. He then ra- 
dios the information ahead to another 
officer. When the speeder reaches the 
second patrol car, he is caught. 

—By HazeL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


A Guide to Vocations 


HIS week we are going to discuss 

a new vocational book that is sched- 
uled to roll off the presses very soon. 
Entitled Careers for Tomorrow, it is 
written by Carrington Shields, whose 
weekly vocational discussions appear 
in this space. The volume is based 
on occupational information the au- 
thor has collected over a period of 
five years and brought up-to-date dur- 
ing the past few months. It fills a 
real need in the field of vocational 
guidance. 

An opening section, “Making Your 
Choice,” contains suggestions to help 
you decide what your vocational abil- 
ities are. It also includes a group 
of 10 questions to guide you in mak- 
ing your study of the occupational 
world. 

A second section, the bulk of the 
book, presents more than a hundred 
vocational sketches. Most of these 
discuss individual occupations—for- 
estry, tailoring, medicine, millinery, 
and the like. A few deal with oppor- 
tunities in several of the major indus- 
tries—atomic energy, cotton textiles, 
steel, petroleum, and certain others. 

In order to serve you best, what- 
ever your interests or educational 
background may be, the book deals 
with jobs that require very little 
training beyond high school, as well 
as those which call for college work 
or specialized study over a long pe- 
riod of time. It also covers vocations 
in which you might be interested be- 


cause of your high school study of 
such subjects as art, biology, chemis- 
try, home economics, drama, typing, 
machine shop, English, foreign lan- 
guages, and the others. The well- 
known fields—medicine, selling, com- 
mercial art—are there, and so are 
many of the more obscure onés—in- 
dustrial design, tool and die making, 
court reporting. 

Each of the hundred or more dis- 
cussions describes the personal quali- 
fications and the training needed in 
a given field, the duties the work in- 
volves, the approximate incomes, the 
advantages and disadvantages of a 
career in the field, the opportunities 
there are for advancement, and 
sources from which you can get addi- 
tional information. The articles are 
specific and filled with facts. Each 
has been checked for accuracy by an 
expert in its field. The discussions 
treat their topics in much greater de- 
tail than the weekly articles you have 
been reading in this space. 

To round out the picture, a third 
section of Careers for Tomorrow 
points the way to further study you 
will want to undertake when you com- 
plete your training and are ready to 
look for a job. It also contains a bit 
of advice for the boys in connection 
with military service and a word on 
the particular vocational problems the 
girls have. 

If you are looking for sound ad- 
vice on how to go about looking for 














DRAWN BY JOHNSON 
FROM Careers for Tomorrow, an oc- 
cupational handbook by the OBSERV- 
ER’S vocational writer 


an occupation, if you want to get an 
over-all view of several fields before 
you decide upon one, if you want to 
know how to go about preparing for 
work in a given occupation, you’ll 
find Careers for Tomorrow a vital aid. 
The book is realistic. It doesn’t offer 
“six easy steps to career planning,” 
but it has practical suggestions you 
will value. 

The volume contains 192 pages, is 
7 by 10 inches in size, and has a 
leatherette binding. Its cost, which 
has been kept to a minimum, is $1.50 
postpaid. There is a 10 per cent dis- 
count on orders of five or more copies. 

Orders, with remittance enclosed, 
may be sent now to the Civic Educa- 
tion Service, 1733 K Street, N. W,, 
Washington 6, D. C. We expect to 
begin filling early orders on March 1. 
Press runs have just begun, though, 
and there may be delays that are be- 


yond our control. i 
. —THE EpITors. 





Historical Backgrounds - - British Queens 


the 

seventh woman among nearly 60 
monarchs to reign over England in 
more than 1,000 years of history— 
since the time of Alfred the Great, 


IE new Queen Elizabeth is 


the 9th-century Anglo-Saxon. Two 
of the women—FElizabeth I and Vic- 
toria—were rulers during periods of 
great glory and power for England. 

Sixteen-year-old Lady Jane Grey 
was the first to be proclaimed ruling 
queen, in 1553. Her husband, father, 
and father-in-law tried to establish 
her on the throne in a rebellion after 
the death of Edward VI. However, 
the rebellion was put down in 10 days. 
Lady Jane was arrested, imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, and eventu- 
ally executed. 

Mary I, a daughter of Henry VIII 
and rightful heir to the throne, fol- 
lowed Lady Jane. Mary ruled for 
5 years in difficult times. There were 
so many executions of her subjects 
that the queen came to be called 
Bloody Mary. 

Elizabeth I, a half-sister, followed 
Mary in 1558. Elizabeth was queen 
for 45 years, until her death in 1603. 
It was a golden age in which England 
built toward world power and accom- 
plished great things in literature and 
science. 

During the first Elizabeth’s reign, 
Sir Walter Raleigh sent explorers to 
the new world. One expedition 
landed in the region of North Caro- 
lina and carried on explorations as far 
south as the coast of Florida. Sir 
Francis Drake became the first Eng- 
lishman to sail around the world in 
search of territory for empire. The 
English destroyed the Spanish Ar- 


mada, and began to build England’s 
reputation as ruler of the seas. 

Francis Bacon, the philosopher and 
scientist, lived and worked in what 
is called the Elizabethan period. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare was writing his 
plays and presenting them in London, 
and many other writers were doing 
work that we still read today. One 
amusing story of the period is that 
Elizabeth, who was often careful 
about money, complained about the 
charges Shakespeare made for pre- 
senting one of his plays at her re- 
quest. 

Eighty-seven years after Elizabeth 
died, Mary II became queen. Mary 
did not rule alone, however. She 
insisted that her husband share her 
authority, and parliament consented. 








THE FIRST Queen Elizabeth. England 
became powerful during her reign. 


So Queen Mary and William III ruled 
together, until her death in 1694. 
(Husbands of queens normally are 
called prince consorts and have no 
authority or kingly title in govern- 
ment. The present queen’s husband, 
for example, will be a prince con- 
sort.) 

William and Mary had no children, 
so the throne passed to Anne, a sister 
of Mary, upon William’s death in 
1702. Queene Anne ruled for 12 
years. 

New greatness came to England un- 
der Victoria, who became queen in 
1837 and reigned for 63 years. Under 
her rule, India was made a part of 
empire, and she became Empress Vic- 
toria. England granted self-govern- 
ment to Canada, but, at the same time, 
established control over Egypt. Eng- 
land bought a large share of stock 
in the Suez Canal and gained power 
in that area—which is today the 
source of so much trouble. As her 
Empire grew, England also greatly 
expanded her industries. It was an 
age of general prosperity, the Vic- 
torian Era. 

While they deeply mourn the death 
of the late King George, the British 
people are looking forward with hope 
to the reign of the new queen. Most 
of Britain’s empire and wealth are 
gone today. The country faces great 
economic difficulties. Although mon- 
archs now have little to say about 
government, the English fondly re- 
call the Elizabethan and Victorian 
days of greatness. They are hoping 
that the new queen,.as did her great 
predecessors, will become the symbol 
of a new age of prosperity and glory. 


Study Guide 


St. Lawrence Seaway 











1. What does President Truman urge 
Congress to do about the St. Lawrence 
Seaway? 

2. Which Presidents supported pro- 
posals for the Seaway in the past, and 
what has Congress done about those pro- 
posals? 

3. In what way is the situation now 
different from what it was in previous 
years? 

4. Briefly describe what would be in- 
volved in putting the Seaway plan into 
effect. 

5. Give several arguments in support 
of the proposal. 

6. What are several major arguments 
against the Seaway project. 


Discussion 


1. Should or should not the United 
States cooperate with Canada in build- 
ing the Seaway? Give reasons for the 
viewpoint you take. 

2. Do you think economic benefits from 
the Seaway would be valuable to the 
United States, or, in the long run, dam- 
aging? Why, or why not? 


Australia 


1. According to Governor Dewey of 
New York, what step should be taken 
to defend the western Pacific and South- 
east Asia? 

2. What reply is given by opponents 
of the Dewey suggestion? 

3. Compare Australia with the United 
States in area and population. 

4. Name some of Australia’s major 
cities. How large a portion of her popu- 
lation lives in cities and towns? 

5. Tell of an Australian policy that 
has aroused considerable resentment in 
Asiatic lands. 

6. What is the nation’s principal ex- 
port? 

7. Briefly describe Australia’s govern- 


ment. What is her capital city? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not agree with 
Governor Dewey’s views on western Pa- 
cific defense? Explain your position. 

2. If you disagree, what, if anything, 
do you think the United States should 
do if the Communists should try to seize 
control of Burma, Indonesia or any other 
land in the Far East? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why do some people oppose state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii? Why do 
others favor it? 

2. What 
place in 
month? 

3. What is the latest step taken by the 
Truman Administration to deal with 
graft and corruption in the government? 


take 
next 


will 


arly 
early 


important event 
New Hampshire 


4, Give several arguments in favor of 
Governor Earl Warren of California as 
a Presidential candidate, and several 
arguments against him. 

5. Why is the Saar in the news? 

6. Name two famous British queens 
and tell about England’s accomplish- 
ments under their reigns. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) has signed the official roll and 
is qualified to vote; 2. (d) rural; 3. (a) 
established; 4. (a) deep and wide enough 
to be used by ships; 5. (b) obvious; 6. 
(d) essential. 





